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Only when she discovers that he is no more than a
fortune-hunter does she feei entitled to follow her own
inclination. The third plot is provided by the cynical
libertine Horner who, by spreading abroad a report
that he is no longer in a condition to make love, enjoys
the confidence of husbands and the persons of their
wives. Into this figure Wycherley seems to have put
all his hatred for the rake and, perhaps, his scorn of
himself. The whole tone is bitter. The jealous Pinch-
wife is the dupe of his own jealousy. Husbands are
shown the folly of trustfulness. The ignorant wife
is seduced and the women are only afraid of being
found out. But Alithea, virtuous though not prudish,
indicates Wycherley's belief in something better. She
points, in a word, to his reconciliation with life.

Wycherley is generally regarded first and foremost
as a writer of witty dialogue, and secondly as a clever
creator of character. But in this play he proves himself
also a brilliant dramatist. The three plots are interwoven
with such skill that they blend perfectly into a composite
whole and lead up without the least irrelevance to the
ultimate climax. Garrick omitted the Horner episode,
but by so doing he mutilated a play which is a master-
piece of dramatic construction. And, played lightly,
it need not create an offensive impression. Sparkling
dialogue can atone for much.

Restoration comedy is unique and Congreve is a
unique figure in its history* This claim is not justified
either by his first play, The Old Bachelor, written when
he was only twenty-three, or even by The Double Dealer,,
which followed it ten months later. It is triumphantly
made good by his last and greatest plav The Way of the
World.

William Congreve (1670-1729) was too much of a
thinker to adopt Etherege's easy attitude. Nor was he
a misanthrope like Wycherley. He pitied rather than
despised. He was sufficiently of his time to be able